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THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AcT oF 1938 


The Congress hereby finds that the existence, in industries engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, of labor conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standard of liviné necessary for health, efficiency, and general well-being of workers 
(1) causes commerce and the channels and instrumentalities of commerce to be used to spread 
and perpetuate such labor conditions amon¢é the workers of the several States; (2) burdens 
commerce and the free flow of goods in commerce; (3) constitutes an unfair method of competi- 
tion in commerce; (4) leads to labor disputes burdeniné and obstructiné commerce and the free 
flow of goods in commerce; and (5) interferes with the orderly and fair marketing of so0ods 
in commerce. 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of this act, through the exercise by Congress of 
its pawer to regulate commerce amoné the several States, to correct and as rapidly as prac- 
ticable to eliminate the conditions above referred to in such industries without substantially 
curtailing employment or earniné power. 


--Sec. 2, Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


More popularly known as the "Wages and Hours 1 maximum 40-hour workweek and after 7 years for 
law", the Fais Labor Standards Act of 1938 was a minimum hourly rate of 40 cents. Workers, 
passed in the closing days of Congress and was however, do not necessarily have to wait 7 
Signed by President Roosevelt, June 25, 1938. years in order to be covered by a 40-cent minimum 
The law provides a floor to wages, and a ceiling wage, aS upon recommendation of an industry com- 

hours of work and eliminates child labor in mittee, the Administrator may at any time issue 
industries engaged in interstate commerce. an order establishing a minimum hourly rate 

Although during the first year the minimum ranging up to 40 cents. 
wage prescribed by the law is fixed at 25 The number of workers whose wages will be 
cents an hour and the maximum hours permitted are affected by the law cannot be determined with 
44 per week, the purpose of the act is to set a any degree of accuracy. It will depend largely 
ninimum wage level of 40 cents an hour and to upon the wage orders issued by the Administrator 
reduce the maximum hours of work to 40 per week providing for minimum wages above the 25-cent 

rapidly as is economically feasible without minimum set in the law. Estimates indicate that 
Substantially curtailing employment. After the a minimum rate of 40 cents and employment condi- 

has been in effect for 1 year the minimum tions similar to those which prevailed last 
wage level will automatically be raised to 30 August when industry was more active would result 
cents an hour and the hours of work will be in increased earnings to upwards of a _ million 
reduced to 42. After2years the law provides for factory wage earners. 











WORKERS COVERED BY THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


1. WHAT GROUPS OF WORKERS ARE COVERED BY THE LAW? 


Workers employed in industries engaged in interstate commerce or in the manufacture of goods 
Shipped in interstate commerce are covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 


2. WHAT EMPLOYEES ARE EXEMPT FROM THE WAGE AND HOUR PROVISIONS OF THE LAW? 


The wage and hour provisions of the law do not apply to-- 

(a) workers employed in a bona fide executive, administrative, or professional capacity, 
workers engaged as outside salesmen, and employees in retail and service establishments, the greater 
part of whose business is within the State. 

(b) workers employed as seamen, employees engaged in the transportation of persons and nai] 
by air, employees of suburban or interurban electric street railways, and employees of local trolley 
or motorbus carriers. 

(c) agricultural workers and those engaged in fishing, including the canning, packing, market- 
ing, and distributing of fish and other sea foods. 

(d) workers employed in connection with the publication of weekly or semiweekly newspapers 
with a circulation of less than 3,000, the major part of which is within the county where it is 
printed and published. 

(e) workers engaged in handling, packing, storing, ginning, compressing, pasteurizing, drying, 
preparing in a raw or natural state, or canning any agricultural commodity for marketing, or in 
making cheese or butter if employed within the area of production of the raw materials. 


PROVISIONS FOR MAXIMUM HOURS 


3. WHAT ARE THE MAXIMUM-HOUR PROVISIONS OF THE LAW? 


The law provides a maximum workweek of 44 hours during the first year of its operation, 42 hours 
during the second year, and 40 hours after the law has been in effect 2 years. 


4. IS OVERTIME WORK PERMITTED? 


Yes, but workers are entitled to receive compensation at the rate of not less than one and one 


half times their regular rate for all hours in excess of the maximum permitted by law. 


5. ARE ANY INDUSTRIES EXEMPT FROM PAYING OVERTIME FOR HOURS OF WORK IN EXCESS OF THE 44, 42, and #0 
MAXIMUMS? 


Yes, the law makes the following specific exemptions: 

(a) An employer and the representatives of his workers who are certified as bona fide by 
the National Labor Relations Board may agree to arrange the working schedule of the plant without 
regard to the maximum-hour and overtime provisions of the law, provided that no worker in the plant 
shall be employed for more than a total of 1,000 hours in any period of 26 consecutive weeks or 
2,000 hours in any period of 52 consecutive weeks. However, work in excess of 12 hours a day and 
56 hours a week must be compensated at the rate of not less than time and one-half. 
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(b) In industries designated by the Administrator as seasonal, workers may be employed up 
to 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week for a period of not more than 12 weeks in any calendar year. 
In these industries also work in excess of 12 hours a day and 56 hours a week must be compensated at 
the rate of not less than time and one-half. 

(c) Employers engaged in the "first processing" of milk, whey, skimmed milk, or cream into 
dairy products, in the ginning and compressing of cotton, in the processing of cottonseed, and in 
the processing of sugar beets, sugar cane, or maple sap into raw sugar or into syrup, are exempt 
from the maximum-hour provisions. 

(ad) Railway and motorbus and truck carriers regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are also exempt. 

(e) Employers engaged in the first processing of, or in canning, perishable fresh fruits or 
perishable or seasonal fresh vegetables, or in the first processing within the area of production of 
any agricultural or horticultural commodity during seasonal operations, and employers engaged in 
handling, slaughtering, or dressing poultry or livestock are exempt from the maximum-hour provisions 
of the law for a period of not more than 14 weeks during a calendar year. 


PROVISIONS FOR MINIMUM WAGES 


6. WHAT ARE THE MINIMUM WAGES PROVIDED BY THE LAW? 


After October 24, 1938, no employer subject to the law will be permitted to pay an hourly wage 
rate of less than 25 cents or less than the rate fixed by order of the Administrator, whichever 
is the higher. 

After October 24, 1939, no employer subject to the law will be permitted to pay an hourly wage 
rate of less than 30 cents or less than the rate fixed by order of the Administrator, whichever 
is the higher. 

After October 24, 1945, or 7 years from now, no employer covered by the law will be permitted to 
pay an hourly wage rate of less than 40 cents unless it can be shown by a preponderance of evidence 
that such rate would substantially curtail employment in the industry concerned. 


_ 


CAN AN ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATOR ESTABLISH A MINIMUM WAGE OF MORE THAN 40 CENTS? 


No, the Administrator cannot order a minimum wage of more than 40 cents an hour. 


8. MUST WORKERS IN ALL INDUSTRIES WAIT 7 YEARS FOR THE HIGHEST MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATE? 


No, the Administrator is required to establish as quickly as feasible the highest minimum wage 
possible for each industry. 


9. WHAT PROCEDURE MUST BE FOLLOWED TO ESTABLISH THE HIGHEST MINIMUM WAGE FOR AN INDUSTRY? 


The Administrator must appoint for each industry an industry committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives of employers, workers, and the public. After careful study of the industry 
and its problems, with due regard for the economic and competitive conditions in the industry, the 
committee must recommend to the Administrator the highest minimum wage for the industry possible 
without substantially curtailing employment within the industry. 


82174 O—38——-2 











10. CAN AN INDUSTRY COMMITTEE RECOMMEND DIFFERENT MINIMUM WAGE RATES WITHIN AN INDUSTRY? 


Yes, the industry committee may recommend reasonable classifications within an industry ang 
recommend separate minimum wage rates which must be the highest for each classification without 
substantially curtailing employment in that classification and without giving a competitive advantage 
to any group in the industry. No minimum wage rates can be fixed solely on a regional basis or on 
the basis of age or sex of employees. The industry committees and the Administrator are required 
to consider among other relevant factors the following: 

(a) Competitive conditions as affected by transportation, living, and production costs. 

(b) The wages established for work of like or comparable character by collective labor 
agreements negotiated between employers and employees by represencatives of their own choosing. 

(c) The wages paid for work of like or comparable character by employers who voluntarily 


maintain minimum—wage standards in the industry. 


11. MUST THE ADMINISTRATOR ACCEPT THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDUSTRY COMMITTEE? 


No, if after a public hearing and opportunity for interested parties to be heard the Administrator 
finds that the recommendations of the committee are not justified, he may reject them and either 


refer the question back to the same committee for further study or appoint a new industry committee. 


12. CAN THE ADMINISTRATOR ESTABLISH A MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATE OTHER THAN THAT RECOMMENDED BY THE 
INDUSTRY COMMITTEE? 


No, all wage orders must be based upon recommendations of an industry committee. 


13. DO THE MINIMUM WAGE RATES APPLY TO APPRENTICES AND LEARNERS? 


No, learners and apprentices, persons handicapped by age or physical defects, and messengers 
employed exclusively in delivering letters and messages are exempt from the application of the 


minimum-wage provisions of the law under conditions determined by the Administrator. 


CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS 


14. HOW ARE CHILDREN PROTECTED BY THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT? 


No producer, manufacturer, or dealer can ship or deliver for shipment in interstate commerce 
goods produced in establishments where oppressive child labor conditions have prevailed within 90 


days prior to shipment. 


15. WHAT IS OPPRESSIVE CHILD LABOR? 


Oppressive child labor means the employment of children under 16 years of age and the employ- 
ment of minors of 16 to 18 years of age in vuccupations found and declared hazardous by the Chief of 
the Children's Bureau. An employer may protect himself from the illegal employment of minors by 
securing employment certificates issued in accordance with regulations established by the Children's 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor. 
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16. WHAT OCCUPATIONS ARE SPECIFICALLY EXEMPT FROM THE CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS? 


Children under 16 employed in agriculture when not legally required to attend school, children 
employed aS actors in motion picture or theatrical productions, and children working for their 
parents in any occupation other than manufacturing or mining are exempt. 


17. ARE THERE OTHER REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN? 


Yes, children between 14 and 16 years of age may be granted permits for work in occupations other 
than manufacturing and mining if the Chief of the Children's Bureau finds that such employment will 


not interfere with their schooling or impair their health and well-being. 


18. ARE CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN INTRA-STATE COMMERCE COVERED BY THE LAW? 


No, children employed in local trades and services who constitute nearly three-fourths of the 


total number of minors employed in the United States are not covered by the law. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ENFORCEMENT 


19. HOW WILL THE LAW BE ADMINISTERED? 


The Fair Labor Standards Act creates within the Department of Labor a Division of Wages and Hours 
in charge of an Administrator appointed by the President of the United States subject to the approval 
of the Senate. The child labor provisions of the Act will be administered by the Children's Bureau 


of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


2). WHAT PENALTIES ARE PROVIDED FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE LAW? 


Employers who willfully violate the wage and hour provisions of the law or the wage orders fixed 
by the Administrator will be prosecuted in the courts and are subject to a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 6 months or both, provided, however, that no person can be 


imprisoned for a first offense. 


21. CAN WORKERS COLLECT THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE AND THE AMOUNT THEY HAVE 
ACTUALLY BEEN PAID BY EMPLOYERS VIOLATING THE LAW? 


Yes, employees, individually or through representatives, can institute court proceedings to collect 
the differences in wages to which they are entitled due to violations of the law and an equal amount 


as damages. The employer is also liable for the costs involved in prosecuting the case. 


22. ARE WORKERS PROTECTED IF THEY REPORT VIOLATIONS OF THE LAW OR TESTIFY AGAINST THEIR EMPLOYER? 


Yes, employers are prohibited from wilfully discharging or in any other manner discriminating 
against employees who serve on industry committees or who file complaints or testify on alleged 


Violations of the law. 











How WoRKERS IN NEw YorK CiTy SPEND THEIR INCOMES” 


FAITH M. WILLIAMS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Stretching family incomes to cover family 
needs is one of the most important problems of the 
great majority of the American homemakers. It 
is not always an easy task. Needs have a way of 
piling up but incomes often stubbornly refuse to 
for all 
but a small minority of families, the task involves 
Sometimes 
it is simply a question of deciding between a 


the 


rise to the emergency. In consequence, 
a careful balancing of relative needs. 


trip to the beauty shop or an evening at 


movies. But frequently the job is much more 
difficult and calls for an exacting count of 
calories and vitamins. What are the actual 


choices of the typical American family? 


To throw light on this point, the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics has been making a_ series of 


studies of the money disbursements of wage 


earners' and lower-salaried clerical workers' 
families during the past 3 years. Precise 
information has been collected concerning the 


proportion of the income that the average wage- 


earner's family spends for food, shelter, 


doctor bills, 
the hundreds of other items that go to make up 
the ordinary household budget. 


clothing. transportation, and 
Though not 
exactly typical of 
foretaste of the 
by the information 


New York City. 


the country as a whole, a 
final results is furnished 
obtained from families in 


A total of 897 white families served as the 
basis for the New York City study. The occupa- 
tions of the chief breadwinners of these families 
were a representative cross-section of the city's 
They 
varied almost as widely as the types of industry 


wage earners and lower-salaried employees. 


and business that account for the working day of 
the The 
sample in a paper 


seven million inhabitants. 


unskilled 


city's 


included workers 


* This article refers to white families only. 
will appear in a subsequent 


manufacturing company, a chemical plant, in 


warehouses and docks, and on the lighters that 


carry freight across the Hudson and the East 
River. Among the semiskilled workers wywere 
machine tenders in manufacturing industries, 


operatives in men's clothing factories, bus 


drivers, delivery men, telephone linemen, and 
the skilled 


workers were even more varied. There were car- 


cable splicers. The occupations of 


penters, masons, painters, electricians, lithog- 


raphers, type setters, a diemaker in an airplane- 
parts manufacturing company, sand blasters, and 
stationary engineers. There were clerical workers 


from offices, telephone-switchboard operators, 


and clerks from retail and wholesale stores. 


the 897 white families 
included by the New York City survey ranged fron 
a low of $510 to a high of $4,524. 

important that the results should not 


The annual income of 
As it was 

reflect 
the distorted spending of families whose incomes 
were abnormally low or irregular, families with 
than $500 a year 
receiving relief were excluded from the study. 
The incomes of all families covered averaged 
$1,745. Half of the families, however, had 
incomes of less than $1,625 and _ three—fourths 
had incomes of less than $2,073. 


incomes of less and those 


Despite the wide range of incomes, it is 


evident that planes of living even between fan- 
ilies with the same incomes varied tremendously-- 


the differences depending on the number of per- 


sons in the family, and on the age, sex, and 
occupation of the members living on the family 
income. Obviously, a family of four’ spending 


$1,425 a year lives on a higher plane than 4 
eight living on the 
These differences have been taken into 


family of six or same 
income. 


consideration in determining the economic status 


Another article onthe expenditures of Negro families 
tssue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 
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of the families studied on the basis of their 
anual expenditures per “expenditure unit". The 
food, clothing, housing, etc., usually purchased 
per "expenditure unit" is equivalent to the amount 
spent on the average by an adult male. Using 
this as the common denominator, woman and child 
members of the family are converted to the equiva- 


lent of adult males. 
EXPENDITURES FOR FOOD 


Out of every dollar spent by the families of 


enployed wage earners and lower-salaried clerical 


workers in New York City, an average of 36.5 


cents went for food. In-no other city included 


in the investigation did the amount spent for 


food account for so large a proportion of the 


total expenditures. This is partly due to the 


high cost of marketing food in a densely populated 


netropolitan area and partly to the expense 
involved in eating meals away from home. Most 
workers in very large urban centers necessarily 


from home to job and are 
Some of 

family 
the 


travel long distances 
unable to return at the lunch hour. 
them 


kitchen, 


the 
lunch pail, 


carry lunches prepared in 
but many find the 
even the 
thermos bottle 
629 of the 897 white families studied 
York meals at 


work. On an 


tin 


paper bag, or more dignified lunch 


box and inconvenient. Conse- 


quently, 
in New for 


reported expense 


average, these expenditures 


represented somewhat more than a tenth of their 
total food bill. 

Families in the lowest economic level spent 
a large share of their total disbursements for 
grain and milk products and only a small propor- 
tion for meat and miscellaneous foods. Indeed, 


the quantity of meat purchased per capita by 
families of the highest economic level was more 
than double that of families at the lowest 


and leafy vegetables 


level 
and the quantity of green 
and lemons was more 


and of grapefruit, oranges, 


than two and one-half times greater. 

Even the most hasty glance at the chart on 
food expenditures indicates that the diets of 
families in the highest economic group have a 
much greater nutritive content than those of 


families at the lowest level of economic well- 
Purchases of foods rich in the minerals 
and the main- 


being. 
and vitamins essential to growth 


tenance of health are conspicuously greater 


among families at the highest level. 
HOUSING 


Another large slice of the family expenditures 


goes for housing. The concentration of commerce 
Manhattan 
about a competition 
City that is not duplicated in 


The result 


and industry on Island and adjacent 


areas has brought for living 
space in New York 
any other part of the United States. 
that heavily taxes the resources 


The fact that most New 


is a level of rent 
of all types of families. 
York City families live in apartments provided 
with central heating, and that payments for heat 
cannot be segregated from payments for rent as 


such, makes it impossible to state exactly what 


is accounted for by 
light, 
slightly more 
the total 


expendi tures 
But 
together 


percentage of 


housing alone. housing, fuel, and 


refrigeration absorb 


than one-fourth (25.8 percent) of 


family expenditures. 


The proportion of very old buildings among 


those rented by the 
fact that 24 percent were without 


families studied may be 


judged by the 


hot air, hot water, or steam heat, and had to 


depend on stoves for warmth in winter. Seven 
dwelling and 


with 


within the 
78 shared the use of a_ toilet 
family. All families had running water, but 45 
lacked the facilities needed 


families had no toilet 
another 


to give them hot 
water from the kitchen All 
but two families had electricity for lighting, 
but 16 had neither 
cooking and had to depend on coal or kerosene. 


and bathroom taps. 


gas nor electricity for 


CLOTHING AND OTHER ITEMS 


all 
clothing. 


Third in total expenditures of 
studied were the expenditures 
Among the families studied, clothing expenditures, 
on an average, accounted for about 11 percent 
of the total incomes. For families in the lowest 


level expenditures on clothing for a single male 


groups 
for 








averaged $27, in 
families of the intermediate group and $82 for 
those in the highest. 


penditures for a woman of 


compared with $46 per person 
group, 
The annual clothing ex- 
and 


18 years over 


Expenditures 
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DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY EXPENDITURES OF WAGE 
EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS 
AT TWO DIFFERENT ECONOMIC LEVELS 


NEW YORK CITY, 1934-1936 
(WHITE FAMILIES ) 
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averaged $31 for families in the lowest economic 
$59 in the mediur group, and $104 in the 
highest-level group. 


the 
and maintenance of 
by 
City are probably in large part 
The 


fares 


for purchase, operation, 


automobiles 


wage earners in New York 


for recreational purposes. 


subway, trolley, and bus 


in the city are low, and the 


long distances and _ conjested 
traffic conditions make driving 
to work impractical. As a 
result, the proportion of total 
expenditures accounted for by 
this 
smaller than in 
s tudied. 


median 


item was considerably 


other cities 
Compared 
of 


cent for the families studied 


with 4 


average 6.4  per- 
in 42 cities and 11.2 percent 
in Los Angeles, where the per- 


centage for automobile expense 


was highest, it was only 1.8 
percent for the New York City 
families. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Only at the highest economic 
that 
spending $800 or more per unit 


level, is among families 
per year, were the average ex- 
penditures for medical care found 
adequate when judged by _ the 
standards set by the Committee 


on Cost of Medical Care. At 


the lowest level, an average 
of only $4.70 was spent per 
person for medicines, medical 


appliances, and the services of 
doctors andnurses. By contrast, 
families of the medium 

had $25 a year to spend 
these purposes and families 


class 
for 


of the upper brackets averaged 


$41. The figure set by the 
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Committee on Cost of Medical Care is $36 in the family. The 131 families with incomes 
per person. of more than $2,400 a year included in the 
For families in the two lower classes, the Bureau's sample, by contrast, averaged more than 
greater part of the expenditures for medical care two wage earners per family. 
was made for medicine and drugs, 
whereas for families in the FOOD EXPENDITURES OF WAGE EARNERS 
upper brackets expenditures for AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS AT 
the services of dentists were SUCCESSIVE ECONOMIC LEVELS 
: WINTER QUARTER 
greater than ~~ ied a — NEW YORK CITY, 1934-1936 
The number of families having (WHITE FAMILIES) 
received medical care without TEM - — PER CAPITA PER WEEK IN CENTS - ie 
any expense on their part was s 2 _ 
much smaller than might have mS: l peepee zz 
been expected in a city where ~~ a 
medical services for families PROOUCTS 
of small means have been so q 
extensively developed. & ddd 
After providing for the . See, 
regular and recurring house- we 
hold needs, not a great deal 
remains of the average family bs V MEU“ 


income. What does remain goes 
largely for education, personal 
care (toilet articles, cosmetics, 


barber and hairdresser services) , 


recreation, and Charitable 
contributions. 
One of the significant 


for New 
that among the 
included 95 
income 


features of the study 
York City was 
families 
the 

was contributed by 


poorest 
family 
the 


families 


percent of 
chief 
breadwinner. 

at the highest 
other hand, 
the total 
accounted for by the earnings 


Among 

level, on the 
only 45 percent of 
was 


family income 


of the chief breadwinner and 
52 percent came from supplement- 
other members 


ary earnings of 


of the family. 


Thirty-eight of the 50 fam- 
ilies with annual 
less than $900 were each depend- 
ing totally on a single worker 


incomes of 
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ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR LAWS IN CALIFORNIA 


TIMOTHY A. REARDON, DIRECTOR 
DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Prior to 1927 the enforcement of labor laws 
in California was scattered among several unco- 
ordinated State 
independent 


agencies. The existence of 


agencies handling problems of 
labor and labor legislation resulted in consider- 
able confusion and duplication of efforts, fre—- 
quently to the disadvantage of the wage earners 
of the State. This situation 
i927 when the State legislature established the 
Relations and brought 


under a single agency the administration 


was corrected in 
Department of Industrial 
and 


enforcement of the numerous labor laws enacted 


since 1860. 

The work of the Department of Industrial 
Relations is distributed among five divisions: 
Industrial Accidents and Safety, Industrial 


Welfare, Labor Statistics and Law knforcement, 


Immigration and Housing, and Fire Safety. 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 


Organized in 1913 to administer the workmen's 
the Industrial Accidents Com 
mission consists of three members appointed by 
The chairman 
of the Commission is ex officio the Director of 
the Department of Industrial Relations. 


compensation law, 


the Governor for a term of 4 years. 


The principal activities of the Division of 
Industrial Accidents and Safety are: (a) To 
conduct hearings, take evidence, and render com 
pensation awards to workers who have been injured 
in industry and to their dependents in case of 
death; (b) to reduce and prevent accidents by 
means of safety 
(c) to administer 
insurance fund. 


laws and safety orders; and 


the State compensation 


Actual settlement of compensation claims is 
the work of the compensation department of the 
Division. During the 5 years 1933-37 over 
52,000 cases were settled by the Department and 
injured workers and their dependents received 
approximately $50,000,000 in benefits. 


California 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 
stipulates that in determining the rate or amount 
of compensation to be paid permanently disabled 
workers consideration must be given not only to 
the nature and extent of the disability but also 
to the occupation and age of the disabled worker 


and his ability to compete inanopen labor market. 


The permanent disability rating department 
for all permanent disabilities in 


the 


makes ratings 


contested cases coming before Industrial 


Accidents Commission. Ratings are also given in 


noncontested cases for the information of the 


injured worker and his employer or _ insurance 


carrier. This procedure saves considerable time 
and expense to injured workers, employers, insur- 
It enables the 


insurance company to ascertain the extent of its 


ance carriers, and the State. 
liability and paves the way for early compensa- 
It has 


controversy before the 


tion payments to injured workers. also 
discouraged protracted 


commission and litigation in the courts. 


The safety department of the Division of 
Industrial Accidents and Safety 
industrial accidents and complaints of hazardous 


investigates 
working conditions. It enforces the safety laws 
applying to mercantile establishments, factories, 
sawmills, mines, railroads, and other industries. 
It inspects steam boilers, elevators, air tanks, 


oil wells, motorboats, etc. 


The work of inspection is performed by 2f 
engineers and inspectors employed by the Division. 
In addition about 180 boiler and elevator inspec- 
tors employed by insurance companies but certified 
by the State also conduct inspections and report 
their findings to the Division. During the last 
5 years safety engineers of the Division have 
made more than 125,000 special calls investigat- 
ing accidents or complaints of hazardous working 
conditions. Due to the careful work of 
inspectors California has an outstanding record 


these 


for the small number of injuries or deaths to 
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employees or to thegeneral public from elevators, 
boilers, and air tanks. 


Safety rules and orders are prepared by com- 


mittees of workers, employers, representatives 


of engineering societies, and insurance companies. 


These rules are considered at public hearings 


and then put into effect by the commission which 


enforces the minimum Standards determined for the 


industry. The safety department also conducts 


a continuous educational campaign to inform 


workers, employers, and the general public of 
industrial hazards and how they may be reduced 
or eliminated. 

The State compensation insurance fund was 
created to provide California employers with a 
safe insurance agency and at the same _ time 
guarantee adequate medical attention and prompt 


payment of compensation to injured employees and 


their dependents. The fund is_ self-supporting 
and is operated on a nonprofit basis. In 1933 
approximately 18,200 employers paid into the 


fund premiums aggregating more than $4,200,000. 
The number of policy holders and premium payments 
has increased each year, and in 1937 about 35,600 
under the fund and the 


employers were insured 


premiums paid totaled $10,000,000. 


DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE 


Authority to investigate and fix minimum wages, 
maximum hours, and proper working conditions for 


women and minors is placed in the Division of 


Industrial Welfare. Minimum wages in an industry 
are recommended by a wage board appointed by the 
Division and composed of an equal number of 
representatives of workers and employers with a 
representative of the Division as chairman of the 
board. The 


amount of 


recommendations are based upon the 
to supply the cost of 
the health 


Following a public 


wages necessary 
proper living and to maintain and 
welfare of the workers. 
the the Division 
issues a minimum-wage order for the 
These orders are mandatory and are enforced through 
regular 


plaints of workers. 


hearing on recommendations, 


industry. 


inspections and investigations of com- 
They cover practically all 


the industries and trades except certain kinds 


of agricultural work and domestic service. 


Workers’ who are not paid the stipulated 
minimum wage may request the Division of Indus- 
trial Welfare to collect the sums owing them. 
During the period 1933-37 women and minors in 


the State thus recovered approximately $1,075,000 


in back wages. In the canning industry alone 


nearly $270,000 was collected from 


failed to pay the 


employers who 


minimum wage during the 1937 


season. 


The Industrial Welfare has the 


power to 


Division of 
homework 
disabled 


issue permits for industrial 


and special work permits to physically 
or infirm women who might otherwise be discrinm- 
inated against by the application of the minimun- 


wage law. Permits are issued only upon joint 


application of the workers and employer and after 
by the State. The also 


keeps a complete record of all learners and makes 


investigation Division 


a close check on the length of their apprentice- 


ship period to see that their status is not 


maintained indefinitely. 


DIVISION OF LABOR STATISTICS AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Organized in 1883 as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, this agency was made part of the 
Department of Industrial Relations in 1927. It 


enforces all labor laws not specifically assigned 


to the other divisions of the Department and 


collects and publishes statistics on hours and 


wages of labor, cost of living, employment and 
unemployment, and other problems of concern to the 


wage earners of the State. 
Among the laws enforced by the Division are 


those pertaining to 1 day of 
the 8hour 


rest per week for 
workers in all industries, day on 
public works and underground employment, the 


8-hour day and 6-day or 48-hour week for woman 


workers, the payment of prevailing wages on 
public works, and the maintenance of adequate 
sanitary and ventilation facilities in workshops 


and factories. 


The Division is also charged with the enforce- 
ment of the child-labor law, which provides that 








children under the age of 18 must not be en- 


ployed more than8 hours a day and 48 hoursa week. 


In agriculture and domestic employment, however, 


children over 16 years of age 


are permitted to 


work for more than 8 hours a day and 48 hours 


a week. Employment of minors under 16 is for- 


bidden in most industries and in any occupation 


dangerous to the life or limb or injurious to 


the health or morals. Minors under 18 years of 


age are prohibited from working before 5 o'clock 


in the morning or after 10 o'clock in the 
evening. 

One of the most important activities of the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement 


is the collection of wage claims of workers. 
During the 5 years 1933-37 the Division collected 
wage claims estimated at approximately $2,900,000. 
2,910 


aggregating $108,600 were collected. 


During the first 3 months of this year 


wage claims 
The average 


about $37.30. 


amount of each claim collected was 


The 


not only 


wage-claim operations of the 


Division protect workers from unfair 


employers but also protect fair employers against 


chiseling employers who undermine the 


State. 


wage 


standards of the 


DIVISION OF IMMIGRATION AND HOUSING 


The 


one of 


labor constitutes 


the 


inspection of camps 


the most important functions of Divi- 


sion of Immigration and Housing affecting labor. 
Camps for workers are prevalent 


fact that 


in California, 


due largely to the large numbers of 


workers are employed in certain seasonal in- 


dustries. In the agricultural regions labor 


camps house workers who plant, cultivate, and 


the wide 
State. 


harvest variety of 


Other 


vegetables grown 


in the camps shelter workers 


employed in lumber, mining, quarrying, petro- 


leum extraction, canning, packing, and all 


kinds of construction activity. 
The 


inspects the camps and passes upon their sleeping 


Division of Immigration and Housing 


quarters, sanitary facilities, and general 


living conditions. Camps which do not come up 


to minimum requirements are closed. In some 





sections of the State living conditions in 


labor 


have been extremely 
Valley State 


very 


camps unsatisfactory. In 


the Imperial inspectors early 


this year found bad living conditions ip 


the camps maintained for workers. Many 


of the 


pea 


"makeshift hovels" which the Division 


the 


existed despite the efforts of inspectors to have 


found at time of earlier inspections stil] 


employers bring the camps up to the requirements 


of the law. The Commission's report for February 
1938 


visited 69 camps. 


and March discloses that State inspectors 
Living conditions in 30 of the 
camps were found to be good, 23 camps were rated 


as fair, 14 were classed as bad, and2 were ordered 


closed. The camps housed 4,279 persons, includ- 
ing 816 women and 1,141 children. About 70 
percent of the camp residents were native—bom 


Americans. 


DIVISION OF FIRE SAFETY 


The Fire enforces 


State laws and regulations regarding the installa- 


Division of Safety the 


tion and maintenance of fire-fighting equipment 
in factories, 
all 


live, or congregate. 


hospitals, State institutions, and 


places where large numbers of persons work, 


It also inspects dry-cleaning plants and 


pressing establishments. Firms engaged in 


clothes cleaning and pressing must register and 


secure licenses to operate. 


THE LABOR CODE 


Until recently persons interested in securing 


information on State labor laws were compelled 
to search through the Civil Code, Code of Civil 
Procedure, Penal Code, General Laws, and_ the 


Political Code of the State. 
the task of compiling the various labor laws into 


Last year, however, 
a Single code was completed and published in one 
volume entitled "Labor Code of the State of Cali- 
fornia." Workers, employers, and others interested 
in obtaining the provisions of any particular 
labor law of theState can now readily consult the 
Labor Code and ascertain the law. 
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LABOR REQUIREMENTS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PLUMBING AND HEATING EQUIPMENT 


BERNARD H. ToPKIS 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Plumbing and heating supplies account for a 
proportion of the total modern 
In addition to the workers needed for 


large cost of 


buildings. 
the installation of bathtubs, 
furnaces, radiators, and other supplies, 
labor are required for the 


sinks, lavatories, 
boilers, 
many man-hours of 


production plumbing and 


and distribution of 


heating equipment and in obtaining and process- 
ing raw materials used in its manufacture. 
estimated that the 


5-foot 


It is production and 


transportation of a recess cast-iron 


enameled bathtub provided 16 man-hours of 


work; a 17- by 19-inch enameled 
3.6 man-hours; 


lavatory without 


a pedestal provided a 42-inch 


kitchen sink, 9 man-hours; anda cast-iron laundry 


tray and sink combination, 17 man-hours. Out 
of every 100 man-hours of employment provided in 
the production and distribution of plumbing 


and heating supplies approximately 21 man-hours 
are needed in the obtaining 

and processing of the raw 
3 man-hours in 


the 


naterials; 
the transportation of 
raw materials to factories; 
59 man-hours in manufactur- 
13 man-hours for sell- 


and 


ing; 
ing and administraticn; 
4 man-hours to transport 
the finished products from 
factories to the buildings 
they are to be in- 
stalled. 


where 


IN A TYPICAL DWELLING 


It is estimated that 
the production and transpor- 
tation of the plumbing and 
heating supplies needed in 
a typical 
with one 


six-room house 
bathroom would 


provide approximately 233 





Enameling a Bathtub 


man-hours of employment, 


in addition to the labor 
time needed in installing them in the house. 
The bathroom of 


5-foot recess cast-iron enameled bath- 


such a typical house would 


contain a 

tub requiring approximately 16 man-hours of 
labor; a vitreous-china lavatory 24 by 20 inches 
without pedestal requiring 4.6 man-hours; a 


vitreous-china bowl and tank with cover providing 


6 man-hours of work; and bathroom fixtures such 
as chromiumplated faucets, showerheads, strainers, 


and tank fittings requiring approximately 14 man- 


hours of labor. Altogether the production and 
transportation of all bathroom fixtures in the 
typical six-room house would supply slightly 


over 40 man-hours of work. 

The kitchen of the typical dwelling would have 
a 42-inch enameled sink, together with 
the necessary fixtures such as 
would provide 14 


which 
chromium-plated 
etc., 


faucets, strainers, 


man-hours of work. Some 
kitchens 


with an 


may be equipped 


enameled laundry 
sink combination 
17 man-hours. 


heating plant of 


tray and 
requiring 

The 
the typical six-room dwell- 
ing would comprise a cast- 
iron hot-water boiler in- 
volving about 53 man-hours 
of labor and 400 feet of 
piping and radiation, the 
production and transporta- 
tion of which would provide 
76 man-hours of work. 

The 
and plumbing facilities used 


remaining heating 


in the typical six-room 
house such as radiator 
valves, cast-iron fittings 


etc., would provide approx- 
imately 50 man-hours of labor. 








EMPLOYMENT AND Pay Ro..Ls IN May 1938 


Industrial employment continued to decline in 


in factories, mines, and railroads, 


May due to further curtailment of working forces 
and seasonal 


About 


mining. 
in retail stores and 


Nearly 175,000 workers lost employment 


during the month. 


22,000 in 


wholesale trade 


reductions in retail and wholesale trade. 
300,000 workers were laid off in 
the usual increase of about 200,000 in nonagricul- 


contrast with 


tural employment at this time of the year. 


In manufacturing a greater than seasonal 


more than 


pay 
curtailed 


reduction in employment separated 


170,000 wage earners from factory rolls. 


Employment of class I railroads was 
for the tenth consecutive month with a reduction 
of approximately 8,000 
laid off 17,500 


were also employed in 


workers. Bituminous 


mines miners and fewer workers 


anthracite coal and metal 


All sections of the country reported reduced 


employment, although in some New England States 


woolen mills 


Several of the 


increased activity in cotton and 
resulted in gains in employment. 

larger industrial States, including Pennsylvania, 
New York, Michigan, Illinois, and Ohio, reported 
net reductions in employment ranging from 3 to 5 


percent. The largest declines in employment in 


these States occurred in the heavy industries-- 
steel mills, foundries, machine shops, automobile 
plants, etc.,--in the manufacture of clothing, in 


coal mining, and in retail and wholesale trade. 








ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
































MAY 1938, APRIL 1938, and MAY i937 
NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 
INDUSTRY MAY APRIL MAY MAY APRIL MAY 
1938* 19388 1937 1938* 19388 1937 

All industries...... 6,494,500 6,666,500 [8,566,400 $141 , 140,000 $143,803 ,000 |/$213,835 ,000 

Durable-goods groups: 2,959,800|3,035,100 |4,330,600 69,256,000 70,359,000) 122,245,000 
Iron and steel . . 648,600 660,600 945,900 15,041,000 15,091,000 30,749,000 | 
PT 6. 4) oe ees 794,300 825 ,300/1,116,600 19,398,000 20,065 ,000 32,147,000 | 
Transportation equipment 386,600; 405,700 723,000 10,552,000 11,258,000 23,084,000 | 
Railroad repair shops 200,600 203 ,900 306,600 5,886,000 5,859,000 9,101,000 
Nonferrous metals 234,000 239,900 326,400 5,042,000 5,079,000 8,289,000 | 
ee eee 495,000 500,400 651,500 8,676,000 8,621,000 12,483,000 | 

Stone, clay, and glass . 200,700 199,300; 260,600 4,661,000 4,386,000 6,392,000 

Nondurable-goods groups: 3,534,700|3,631,400 |4,235,800 71,884,000 73,444,000 91,590,000 

DERE 6 6.4 6% 4 eS 1,341,000)1,406,200/1,748,300 20,241,000 21,730,000 30,472,000 

4 4 we eS ee 267,200 284,700; 307,600 4,101,000 4,688,000 5,701,000 

Foods 676,600; 670,900 717,000 16,238,000 15,789,000 16,933,000 

a 82,200 81,800 82,900 1,168,000 1,097,000 1,193,000 

Paper and printing. . 523,100 529,500 572,000 13,943,000 14,062,000 15,742,000 

Geesiesia 2s sts s 356,400 366,000; 4%12,700 9,770,000 9,638,000 11,326,000 

a a ae 96,000 97,600 139,100 2,188,000 2,140,000 3,787,000 

Unclassified..... 192,200 194,700 256,200 4,235,000 4,300,000 6,436,000 
* Preliminary & Revised _| 
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Durable-goods Industries. The net decline 
in May in employment in all durable-goods groups 
combined aggregated 75,300, compared with April, 
and more than 1,370,000 compared with May 1937. 
The largest reductions over the year’ interval 
yere 336,400 in transportation equipment, primarily 
automobiles, 322,300 
297,300 in iron and steel, and 156,500 in lumber. 


about 


in machinery manufacturing, 
As a result, weekly pay rolls were 
$1,100,000 less than in April 1938 and $53,000,000 
less than in May 1937. Outstanding reductions 
over the 12-month interval amounted to $15,700,000 
in iron and steel, $12,750,000 in machinery manu- 


and $12,530,000 in transportation 


facturing, 


equipment. 


Nondurable-goods Industries. Employment in 
the nondurable-goods groups of industries in May 
declined by 96,700. with May 1937, 
approximately 700,000 fewer workers had jobs in 
these industries this May. 

The total weekly wage income of workers em- 


ployed in the manufacture of foodstuffs, tobacco, 


Compared 


chemicals, and rubber was higher in May than in 


the preceding month. Wage payments to workers 


employed declined in textiles, leather, paper 


and printing, and the unclassified industries. 


For all nondurable-goods industries combined 
wage disbursements in May were $19,700,000 per 
week smaller than in the corresponding month 


a year ago. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Factory employment and weekly pay rolls con- 


tinued to decline in May. Since May 1937, when 


business activity was at a relatively high level, 
employment in manufacturing industries has declined 


© 


IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


For every 1,000 workers employed during the 


3-year period 1923-25 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data indicate that 775 workers 
of this year, 796 in 
month and 1,023 in May 1937. -The sharpest decline 


had jobs in May 


as against the preceding 


in employment over the year interval occurred 


in the manufacture of durable goods. 








EMPLOYMENT & PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Pay Rolls 





nearly one-fourth. Weekly wage payments to 
factory workers over the same interval have 
dropped more than one-third. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
Factory Pay-Roll Index 
1923-25 = 100 ea 
1938 a 
ite ait ws. 69.48 aod 
PRhsccssss TF 
March...eeee 73.3 wo 
February.... 73.2 
January..... 71.1 
40 
1937 
60 
December.... 80.9 
November.... 89.3 
October....- 100.1 “ 
September... 100.1 
August....-- 103.8 20 
July...seeee- 100.4 
June..eseeee 102.9 
Mayecseceeee 105.2 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
ight 
Employment in manufacturing industries in May Average weekly hours of work and average §— nontl 
averaged about 34.5 hours per week--slightly more hourly and weekly earnings in the five selectej and | 
than in the preceding month but about 5& hours nondurable-goods industries in May 1938 were-- and | 
per week less than in May 1937. Average hourly near 
Weekly hours: 
earnings of 65 cents in May were at about the and 
same level as in April 1938 and in May of last 41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing slau 
year. The average weekly income of factory wage 37.5 in paper and pulp 
earners ($22.15) was approximately the same as in 37.0 in petroleum refining 
the preceding month but $3.35 per week less than 31.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
in May a year ago. 28.0 in tires and inner tubes 
HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN INDUSTRIES MANUFACTURING STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ies RETA 
HOURS OF WORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS = im 
aac INCREASE OR DECREASE aoe INCREASE OR DECREASE ane INCREASE OR DECREASE we 
INDUSTRY 1938 APR. 1958 MAY 1987 1938 sn. 1958 MAY 1937 1938 Amn. Tee wAY 1987 we 
MAY 1938 MAY 1938 MAY 1938 MAY 1938 MAY 1938 MAY 1938 a 
Percent | Percent Cents Percent | Percent Percent | Percent _ 
Brick, tile, andterra cotta | 36.5 + 6.6 -11.6 52.0 + 0.1 + 1.8 [$19.15 + 7.3 - 9.4 
Cement . «ss ee eeee 40.0 +10.0 - 1.2 68.5 No change + 3.0 27.45 +10.0 + 2. ae 
Glese ccc crs esevec | S08 * 23 -10.2 70.0 + 0.6 + 1.9 | 23.45 + 20 - 8.4 " 
Marble, granite, and slate 39.5 + 3.3 - 3.3 68.5 Yo change + 3.7 26.95 + 4.1 + 0.3 " 
Pebeety «sc cee ct oe oe | BRO + 1.0 -17.3 64.0 + 0.8 + 9.1] 22.40 + 4.2 - 8.0 ¥ 
£ Hi 
In the five selected durable-goods industries Hourly earnings (in cents): : 
the average weekly hours of work and average 97.5 in petroleum refining wet 
hourly and weekly earnings in May 1938 were-- 95.0 in tires and inner tubes kj 
Weekly hours: 69.0 in slaughtering and meat packing ' 
38.0 in sawmills 62.5 in paper and pulp . 
36.5 in brick manufacturing 41.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing . 
34.5 in foundries and machine shops : 
30.0 in automobiles Weekly earnings: 
27.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills $35.80 in petroleum refining BI" 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 28.40 in slaughtering and meat packing 
92.0 in automobiles 26.65 in tires and inner tubes 
83.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 23.20 in paper and pulp 7 
71.5 in foundries and machine shops 12.70 in cotton-goods manufacturing ) 
52.0 in brick manufacturing Eight of the 10 selected durable- and 
52.0 in sawmills nondurable-goods industries reported a shorter | 1: 
Weekly earnings: average workweek this May than in May 1937. I 
$27.70 in automobiles Reductions over the 12-month period of more than | 
24.75 in foundries and machine shops 15 percent in the weekly working time occurred | 
23.10 in blast furnaces and rolling mills in blast furnaces and rolling mills, automobiles, 
19.40 in sawmills foundries and machine shops, cotton-goods mant- 
19.15 in brick manufacturing facturing, and rubber tires and inner tubes. 
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the 10 selected industries averaged 
the 


Seven of 


pigher hourly earnings in May than in same 


gonth last year. The increases between May 1937 


and May 1938 amounted to 6 percent in foundries 


and machine shops, 5 percent in paper and pulp, 


nearly 3 percent in automobiles and _ sawmills, 


and about 2 
slaughtering and meat packing. 


percent in petroleum refining and 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





MAY APRIL 1938] MAY 19317 
1938* TO TO 
MAY 1938 MAY 1938 
RETAIL TRADE Percenti Percent 
Enployment..seeees 3,278,700 - 5.2 - 6.9 
Weekly pay roll... $64,213,000 - 3.1 - 4.8 
Weekly hours...... 42.5 + 0.9 - 0.5 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 + 2.98 + 3.9 
Weekly earnings... $21.75 + 2.3 + 2.2 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment...seees 1,401, 200 - 1.3 - 3.8 
Weekly pay roll... $43,473,000 + 0.7 - 1.3 
Weekly hours..eee-s 43.0 + 0.6 - 1.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.7 > 3.38 + 2.9 
Weekly earnings... $30.35 + 2.1 t+ 2.6 
METAL MINING 
Employment..eceses 64,700 - 4.4 -25.0 
Weekly pay roll... $1,679,000 - 4.0 -35.9 
Weekly hourS.ceces 40.0 + 0.2 - 7.8 
Hourly earnings... $0.68 + 0.5 - 7.0 
Weekly earnings... $27.10 + 0.4 -14.5 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Enployment...seseee 376, 100 - 4.4 -14.7 
Weekly pay roll... $6,135,000 - 1.4 -30.0 
Weekly hours...... 20.0 + 0.1 -20.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.89 + 2.0 - 1.5 
Weekly earnings... $18.10 + 33 -18.0 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Employment....eee. 402,000 + 0.3 - 3.5 
Weekly pay roll... $13,202,000 - 0.4 + 2.0 
Weekly hours...... 38.5 - 2.5 - 2.1 
Hourly earnings... $0.86 + 1.4 + 7a 
Weekly earnings... $31.15 - 0.7 + 6.7 





Compared with May 


factory 


2 of 


reductions 
interval 
20 percent in 


goods 


and 16 percent in tires and inner tubes. 


HOTELS 


workers were 
the 10° selected 


in average 


were 35 


manufacturing, 


Employment...seees 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
Hours..eess 
earnings... 


earnings... 


POWER and LIGHT 
Enployment..-+ecees 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


ELECTRIC 


pay roll... 


HOuUrS.ceees 


earnings... 


earnings... 


RAILROADS 


Raployment...seee- 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


pay roll... 
HOurS.+eees 
earnings... 


earnings... 


LAUNDRIES 
Enployment...sesees 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 


DYEING & 


pay roll... 
hoursS..eees 
earnings... 


earnings... 


CLEANING 


Employment....ss+- 


Weekly 
Weekly 
Hourly 
Weekly 
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pay roll... 
HOUrS. «sees 
earnings... 


earnings... 


percent 


automobiles, 


1937, 


N SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING 


MAY 
1938* 


273,400 
$3,997,000 
46.5 

$0.31 
$14.80 


293, 100 
$9, 249,000 
39.0 

$0.85 
$33.50 


188,500 
$6,089,000 
46.0 

$0.71 
$32.95 


222, 300 
$3,522,000 
42.0 

$0.41 
$17.15 


64,500 

$1, 167,000 
42.0 
$0.49 
$20.40 


in 


18 percent 


weekly 


industries. 


earnings of 


blast 


in 


INDUSTRIES 


lower this May in all but 
The 


weekly wages over the year 


largest 


furnaces, 
19 percent in cotton- 


foundries, 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





APRIL 1938 
TO 


MAY 1938 


Percent 


+ 
+ 


0.3 
0.1 
0.7 
0.3 
0.2 


0.9 
0.4 
u.3 
0.1 
0.5 


MAY 1937 
TO 
MAY 1938 


Percent 


+ 


1.7 
1.1 
3.8 
5.0 
2.8 


4.1 
2.9 
3.4 
5.6 
1.3 











BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN May 1938 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. Cash income of farmers from the 


sale of farm products in May was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at $509,000,000. 
It was $489,000,000 in April and $577,000,000 in 
May 1937. $68,000,000 in farm 


income this May, compared with May a year ago, 


The decline of 


was due largely to reduced income from the sale 
of fruits and vegetables. 


Government payments to farmers in May 
amounted to $44,000,000. This compares with 
$60,000,000 in April and $33,000,000 reported 


for May 1937. 


Farm Population. 
of Agriculture 


Estimates of the Department 
that the total 
population on January 1, 1938, was approximatel) 
31,819,000, as against 31,729,000 on January 1, 
1937. The net 
excess of farm births over deaths and the 


indicate fam 


increase of 90,000 was due to 
an 
shifting of 1,100,000 persons away from farms and 
of 872,000 back to the farms. 


drought, and farm mechanization were the principal 


Business recession, 


factors causing the shifts in farm population. 
In the East many unemployed industrial workers 
returned to farms in the last few months of 1937, 





© 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial production in May declined slightly 
and was about one-third smaller than in May 1937. 
The Federal Reserve Board's adjusted index of 


industrial production was 76 in May, as against 
77 in the preceding month, 118 in May a year ago, 


and 100 as the average for the 3 years 1923-25. 


Output of steel, automobiles, crude petroleu, 
Silk mills 
cotton and 

Sales by 


and bituminous coal was lower in May. 
reported a decline in activity but 


woolen mills increased operations. 
department and variety stores and mail-order houses 


decreased as compared with April. 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. 
and trucks were assembled in May, compared with 


Nearly 192,100 passenger cars 


219,300 cars and trucks in April and 516,900 
in May a year ago. 

Bituminous Coal. Output of 
totaled approximately 22,000,000 tons in May-- 
990,000 tons less than in month 
and nearly 8,100,000 tons less than in May 1937. 

Building Construction. The value of permits 


for building construction in 2,137 cities 


bituminous coal 


the preceding 


issuea 

in May aggregated $120,500,000. In April the 
same cities reported building permits valued 
at $137, 100,000. The value of permits issued 


this May was about 21 percent smaller than in 


Way of last year. 


INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. of electric 
energy was estimated at 8,840 million kilowatt 
hours. This 172 million 
kilowatt hours compared with April, buta decrease 
of 879 million kilowatt hours compared with May 
of last year. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class I 
railroads averaged about 546,500 loaded cars of 
freight per week in May, as against 530,000 cars 
per week during April and 774,700 cars per week 
during May 1937. 

Stee]. Approximately 1,807,000 tons of steel 
ingots were produced in May. Output in April 
totaled 1,925,000 tons and in May a year ago 
5, 150,000 tons. 


May production 


was an increase of 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN May 1938 


Employment in the Federal Service. Slightly 
more than 1,177,000 workers were employed in the 
Nearly 738,000 


supervisory, 


Federal Government service in May. 
persons (other than force-account, 
and technical employees) had jobs in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, 329,300 in the 
military, 5,220 in the legislative, and 2,100 in 
the judicial service. 

P.W.A, Construction Projects. 
at the site of construction on projects financed 
by the Public Works Administration advanced from 
104,100 in April to 115,700 in May. Wage pay- 
ments to the workers employed were $9,200,000 in 
May--an increase of 12 percent comparedwith April. 

Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 
ects. Projects financed by regular appropriations 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation employed 
205,900 workers in May at a total pay roll of 
$20,220,000. In the preceding 176, 800 
workers earned $18,010,000 in wages. 


Employment 


month 


The Works Program. Projects financed by the 
Works Progress Administration other than emer- 
gency conservation work, student aid, and that 
part of P.W.A. work financed by The Works Program 


provided employment in May to approximately 
3,100,000 workers. Their earnings during the 
month aggregated $153, 450,000. 

Emergency Conservation Work. Approximately 


306,100 enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and 
instructors were employed in the Civilian Con 
servation Corps in May at a pay roll of about 
$14, 240,000. In April 308,000 workers earned 
$14,360,000 in wages. 

General Relief. Preliminary reports from 104 
urban areas to the Social Security Board indicate 
that nearly 829,700 families and single persons 
received $21,670,000 in relief in May. Compared 
with April, thenumber of cases declined 5 percent 
and the amount of funds disbursed decreased 


8 percent. 











WHAT HAPPENED TO PricES IN May 1938 


The 


slightly 


Wholesale Prices. level of 


commodity prices was 


wholesale 


lower in May than 


April, 87.4 in May 1937, and 100 in 1926. 
words the same quantity of commodities which cos 


In Other 





















































in the preceding month and 10.6 percent lower than $100 at wholesale in 1926 could be bought for 
in May a year ago. The Bureauof Labor Statistics $78.10 in May, $78.70 in April, and $87.40 in May 
index averaged 78.1 in May, as against 78.7 in of last year. 
[r —_ — — — —) 
| INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAY MAY INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
| vee 1926 1938 1937 MAY 1937 TO MAY 1938 
| Index Index Index Percent 
} Ahi commodities . « «e+e 100 78.1 87.4 -10.6 
| 
| Farm products . ...«.«-«-+J| 100 67.5 89.8 -24.8 
| Raw materials .......| 100 70.7 7.1 -18.8 
] Semimanufactured articles . 100 75.4 7.5 -13.8 
|| Finished products . . . .« « 100 82.1 87.5 - 6.2 
L 
Retail Food Prices. The average price of 84 72.9 in May, compared with 73.2 in April, 79.7 
foods sold at retail in 51 cities scattered in May 1937, and 100 in 1926. This means that 
throughout the United States continued to decline for every dollar's worth of foodstuffs purchased 
in May. Compared with May of last year, retail at retail in 1926, consumers paid on the average 
food prices averaged approximately 10 percent 72.9 cents in May, 73.2 cents in April, and 
lower. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index was 79.7 cents in May a year ago. 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
ITEM RETAIL PRICE INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 
MAY 1938 MAY 193" MAY 1937 TO MAY 1938 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, pound. . . « « « »« 8.8 8.8 Yo change Yo change 
Butter, pound .. «+ « « « 33.3 38.8 - 5.5 -13.6 
Milk, delivered, quart .. 12.4 12.1 + 0.3 + 2.2 
Begs, dozen <« «© « s+ «© © « 30.8 32.1 - 1.3 - 2.1 
Potatoes, pound .... - 2.4 3.6 - 1.2 -31,1 
Lard, pound ...-e «+. » 12.9 16.9 - 4.0 -23.1 
Pork chops, pound . . « -« 33.0 36.3 - 3.3 - 9.7 
Round steak, pound... « 34.6 38.1 - 3.5 - 9.7 
Sugar, pound . . « « « « e 5.4 5.7 - 0.3 - 5.5 
Coffee, pound ..« + « e « 23.2 25.4 - 2.2 - 9.0 
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BUSINESS PROFITS AND LOSSES FOR FIRST QUARTER oF 1938 


The aggregate net profits of 306 industrial 
and mercantile concerns, 141 class I 
and 61 public utilities declined sharply in the 
first 3 months of 1938. Estimates of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York indicate first-quarter 
profits only about one-sixth as large as in the 


railroads, 


corresponding period a year ago. 
Two groups — aviation and bakeries -- reported 


net loss of 


$65, 300,000 


Nineteen steel companies had a 


$4,500,000, as against profits of 


in the first 3 months of last year. Thirty 
companies manufacturing automobile parts and 
accessories had a net loss of $1,500,000 and 


textile 
Bank's 


the seven clothing and 
included in the Federal Reserve 
reported an aggregate loss of $800,000. 


companies 


sample 


















































larger profits in the first 3 months of 1938. Class I railroads as a group reported a 
Increased orders for the construction of military deficit of $106,000,000 for the first 3 months 
planes largely accounted for the rise in the of 1938. The net income of 61 public utilities 
profits of aviation companies and earnings of other than telephone companies was 15 per- 
bakeries were aided by a decline in the prices cent smaller than for the first quarter of 
f the principal raw materials used. last year. 
———— — — — 4 
i} NET PROFITS and LOSSES®* 
NUMBER 
} CORPORATION GROUPS OF First 3 months of— 
| COMPANIES 4935 1936 1937 i938 || 
Total»... s+ eee eee 508 $179,100,000 |$272,600,000 | $455,700,000 $72,900,000 
Automobiles . . 6 see ee ee eee 10 38,300,000 65,900,000 59,000,000 | 5,300,090 | 
Automobile parts** ........24.6-. 20 15,800,000 14,500,000 19,500,000 1,500,00 
6 66.4 26 6 66 we ROO ee 5 100,000 700,000 1,300,000 2,300,000 
Pr en 4 6 +s we ee 7 3,500,000 4,600,000 3,800,000 4,500,000 | 
Belidies qupplies 2. 2 ce tc ws sees 15 2,500,000 3,500,000 7,800,000 300,000 
| Chemicals and drugs ......22e- 30 29,600,000 36,900,000 44,900,000 22,600,000 || 
| Clothing and textiles ........ 7 900,000 700,000 1,100,000 800, 001 | 
Electrical equipment .......24.-. a) 10,100,000 13,800,000 21,800,000 10,100,000 || 
|| Food products ........ va & 26 21,500,000 23,900,000 25,200,000 22,300,000 || 
| Household equipment ......... 10 4,200,000 4,400,000 9,400,000 2,700,000 || 
| Machinery and tools .....++e+6es6 16 2,300,000 4,900,000 10,200,000 | 4,600,000 
| Metals and mining ......-++s4e-e 30 15,700,000 22,000,000 37,700,000 18,500,000 
Ge PETES TIE 4 3,100,000 4,900,000 8,000,000 | 5,900,000 
] i ae ee 5 3,000,000 3,400,000 4,900,000 | 4,000,000 
|| Paper and paper products ....... 7 400,000 $00,000 3,300,000 600,000 
PN sg 3 AG fe ie es te oh See a 24 9,700,000 20,700,000 36,800,000 28,100,000 | 
| Printing and publishing ....... 5 1,800,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 400,000 | 
| Public utilities*** (Net income) 61 50,300,000 53,700,000 59,600,000 | 50,600,000 || 
| Railroads, class I (Net income) .. . 41 43,400,000 27,600,000 15,400,000 | 106,30u, 000 ] 
| Railrosd equipment .......6.2.-. 9 400,000 2,200,000 9,900,000 800,000 | 
| a ee eee ee ee 19 7,800,000 11,400,000 65,300,000 4,500,000 | 
| Tobacco (cigars) ........... 6 500,000 600,000 600,000 400,000 | 
OD 5 6s «6 Ga ee 30 2,000,000 5,100,000 8,200,000 2,000,000 ] 
* Losses in italic type. ** Includes accessorses. | 
*** Excludes telephone compantes. | 
— 
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Published under authority of Public Resolution No. 57, approved May 11, 1922 
(42 Stat. 541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
1932 (47 Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, Bureau of 

the Budget, September 18, 1934, a8 amended February 18, 1935. 
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